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1855, and to 15,338 in 1860. It will be remembered, however, that many of these establishments were small and employed only a few workers. The leading industries in 1825-1860 were textiles, sugar, and the fabrication of metal goods. In 1825 Russia had 484 cotton manufactories employing 47,000 workers; in 1860 the number of enterprises increased to 1,200 and that of the workers to 152,000. Woolens came next, the number of enterprises having risen from 324 in 1825 to 706 in 1860, and the number of workers employed from 64,000 to 120,000. The progress of sugar refining was particularly striking. In 1825 there were 47 sugar refineries with a labor force of less than 1,400; in 1860 the respective figures were 467 and 65,000. The fabrication of metal articles showed a substantial, although less spectacular, advance from 274 enterprises with 24,000 workers in 1825, to 854 enterprises with 63,000 workers in 1860. On the other hand, the ancient linen industry lost ground because of the competition of cheap cotton goods and the shrinkage, with the advent of steamships, of the English market for sail cloth.
The number of workers engaged in manufacturing industries increased from 210,000 in 1825 to 483,000 in 1855, and to 565,000 in 1860. The average size of the enterprises changed but slightly, from 48 workers in 1830 to 53 workers in 1860. From these general averages those of individual industries differed widely. In 1860, for instance, the average number of workers per enterprise in the cotton industry was 170; in sugar 139; in woolens 127; in tobacco 18; in hides and leather 6. The province of Moscow retained its place as the leading industrial center, with 107,000 industrial workers in 1860; next came Vladimir (87,000) and St. Petersburg (33,000). The province of Kiev, which had only 3,000 industrial workers in 1825, held fourth place in 1860 with 32,000 workers, the expansion being due to the rapid growth of sugar refining. The industrialization of other provinces was even less advanced, Tambov occupying fifth place with less than 17,000 workers. Although there is no official information on the relative position of servile and hired labor during the period 1825-1860, there is much evidence to support the widely accepted view that the former was gradually crowded out by the latter. In 1860, according to the tentative computations of Rashin, of the 565,000 workers employed in manufactures 17,000 were possessionary workers, 117,000 to 118,-000 were serfs compulsorily attached to industrial establishments owned by their masters, and 430,000, or the bulk of the labor force,